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EDITORIAL 


IS THE CHURCH “POPULATIONIST”’? 


Is the Catholic Church 
“populationist or anti-popu- 
lationist ” ? This is the theme 
of the Lenten pastoral letter 
of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Bombay to the subjects of 
his arch-diocese. Although 
the pastoral is addressed 
directly to the Catholics of 
the Bombay arch-diocese, it 
is meant to be read by a 
much wider public; indeed, 
by the official policy makers 
in the country, by the ardent 
advocates of family planning, 
and by both Christians and 
non-Christians at large, who 
are all interested in this vital 
problem that is dominating 
the field of social and econo- 
mic activity at the present 
time. There is some ground 
for the complaint in Catholic 
circles that the Catholic view- 
point on the complex ques- 
tion of family planning is 
either misunderstood and 
therefore regarded with hos- 
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tility, or else contemptuously 
discarded as_ old-fashioned 
and irrelevant. Indian Catho- 
lics are even accused of run- 
ning away from ihe vroblem 
and the parents of large 
families are blamed for work- 
ing against the interests of the 
nation. Especially in the ser- 
vices, it is not uncommon for 
fathers of large families to be 
reprimanded by their superior 
officers for a lack of respon- 
sibility in this matter. In these 
circumstances, the position of 
the Catholic Church on family 
planning needs to be clearly 
set forth and the pastoral 
letter of the Archbishop of 
Bombay has this particular 
purpose in view. So far there 
has been the general ten- 
dency among Catholics to 
avoid discussing the topic, but 
nothing can be lost by a 
candid exposition of the truth; 
much more so when it is emi- 
nently reasonable and touches 








an intimate matter like the 
propagation of life. 


Ends and Means 

In the national propaganda 
for the practice of family 
planning by the use of contra- 
ceptives and _ sterilisation, 
there seems to be a complete 
forgetfulness of the moral 
implications of the marriage 
act. The primary purpose of 
marriage is the procreation of 
children and the structural 
nature of the family in which 
the child is born clearly re- 
veals how both marriage and 
the family are intrinsically 
related to securing this pur- 
pose, — the bearing and the 
education of children. The 
immorality of the use of con- 
traceptives and _ sterilisation 
arises from the deliberate pre- 
vention by artificial methods 
of the natural function of the 
sexual act to achieve its goal. 
To frustrate that end wilfully 
and of set purpose becomes 
grievously sinful, in as much 
as it violates the precise in- 
tention of the Creator. Nor 
can any talk or fear of a po- 
pulation explosion justify such 
immoral behaviour. In other 
words, the end cannot justify 
the means. It is because of 
this fundamental moral prin- 
ciple that the Catholic Church 
absolutely forbids the use of 
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all artificial methods of birth- 
control. Even supposing that 
the argument of a scarcity of 
food resources and too many 
mouths to feed be true, it 
would still be a negation of 
the fundamental principle 
that the end does not justify 
the means if contraceptives or 
sterilisation were used to 
reduce or stabilise the popv- 
lation. 


Therefore Populationist 

The rigid adherence to such 
a fundamental moral principle 
does not imply as a conse- 
quence that the Church is 
wedded to a programme of 
encouraging the population to : 
grow as much as possible. It is 
obvious that in the prevailing 
circumstances in India, where 
prices are rising, unemploy- 
ment is rife life, and where 
it becomes a great strain on 
the slender financial resources 
of a large number of families 
to support and educate many 
children over a period of years 
so as to provide them with 
the opportunities for  self- 
development required by the 
high standards of the modern 
state, the number and spac- 
ing of children both in the 
interests of the family and 
of the nation at large be- 
comes an urgent necessity. 
The Church is quite aware of 
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this agonizing problem, to use 
the words of Pius XII. But 
there are ways of resolving 
the issue other than artificial 
and immoral methods in- 
volved in the use of contra- 
ceptives and sterilisation. 


Periodic Continence 

The most natural method 
and one that comes to mind 
immediately is that of sexual 
abstinence or complete con- 
tinence. But since the goals 
of marriage also include the 
fostering of mutual love and 
the satisfaction of the repro- 
ductive instinct, expressed 
through the act of intercourse, 
the Church permits and ad- 
vises the use of periodic 
continence or the so-called 
‘ safe period ’, especially where 
there are grave social, econo- 
mic, and health reasons of the 
mother and the future off- 
spring to be considered. In 
this case nature herself seems 
to provide a safe outlet for 
the powerful instinctive sex- 
ual urges that are tied up with 
the propagation of the human 
race. Periodic continence im- 
plies a certain amount of 
self-control, which in _ itself 
is a good and desirable thing 
for the formation of character. 
It is consistent with the laws 
of God because it does not 
defraud the intention of 
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nature and is founded on 
right intentions and moral 
motives. At the same time 
in so far as it implies self- 
control, periodic continence 
prevents the debasing of mar- 
riage into an opportunity for 
unlimited self-indulgence, es- 
pecially in the case of the 
male partner. Indeed the 
abuses to which women are 
subjected in the bearing of 
children has been one of the 
reasons for the strong advo- 
cacy of contraceptives and 
sterilisation by the Indian 
Women’s Council. 


Too difficult 

Nor is it true to say that 
periodic continence imposes 
on the human couple a 
burden heavier than they can 
bear. The answer of a Catho- 
lic doctor to this difficulty was 
that if diabetics who are ad- 
vised not to take sugar in 
their food for the sake of their 
health are so careful to ob- 
serve the doctor’s order, why 
can’t married people who for 
good reasons cannot afford to 
have a larger family not prac- 
tise periodic restraint? In- 
deed as the Archbishop 
writes in his pastoral letter, 
“the very mentality engend- 
ered by “family planning ” 
(by the use of contraceptives 
and sterilisation) is one of 
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self-seeking, comfort and an 
overwhelming desire for se- 


curity. These measures pro- 
mote self-indulgence as 
against self-control, selfish- 


ness as against unselfishness.” 
He then quotes very appro- 
priately from the writings of 
Gandhiji the following lines 
which were penhed as early 
as 1936: “The greatest harm 
done by the propaganda (in 
favour of birth control) lies 
in its rejection of the old ideal 
and the substitution in its 
place of one which, if carried 


out, must spell moral and 
physical extinction of the 
race... It was reserved for 


our generation to glorify vice 
by calling it virtue. The 
greatest disservice the prota- 
gonists of contraceptives are 
doing to the youth of India 
is to fill their minds with 
what appears t> me wrong 
ideology. Let young men and 
women who hold her destiny 
in their hands beware of this 
false god and guard the 
treasure with which God has 
blessed them, and use it, if 
they wish, for the only pur- 
pose for which it was 
tended.” 


in- 


Norms 

The right perspective in 
which family planning where- 
ever it is needed should be 
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viewed is essentially as a 
process of education through 
which parents are made to 
realise their obligations in re- 
gard to the number of child- 
ren they should have in the 
prevailing circumstances. It 
is for them to decide how 
many children the family 
should have. In taking this 
responsibility parents must 
have regard not only for each 
other’s physical and psyche- 
logical well-being, but also 
for the welfare of their child- 
ren, the welfare of their 
family, and those of others 
and the welfare of the entire 
community of men. The func- 
tion of the State, as ithe 
guardian of the common good, 
is to watch the population 
movement in the country and 
to equip itself for this pur- 
pose with the necessary means 
of study and analysis, warn- 
ing its citizens of the un- 
balanced development of po- 
pulation when this occurs. Its 
intervention should be limited 
to collective and _ indirect 
measures, for society does not 
control the family, at least in 
what touches directly the es- 
sential purpose of marriage, 
— the having and upbringing 
of children. In these matters 
the family is only responsible 
to itself and to God, and must 
develop in itself a sense of 
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these basic obligations. 

Hence parents may con- 
sciously decide to plan their 
family by the method of 
period continence which is 
consistent with the laws of 
God. There must always be 
substantial reasons for such 
behaviour. Even when regu- 
lation is rightly used to space 
out births, its basic rule must 
always remain the desire 1o 
create, which is characteristic 
of love. 


Briefly, in the under-deve- 
loped countries the problem 
is not to choose between a 
policy of reducing births and 
one of increasing material 
and human _ resources, but 
rather one of education; to 
teach each member of the 
community to see more snd 
more clearly his responsibi- 
lities to the rest. 


National Front 

Unfortunately in our coun- 
try, family planning has taken 
the form of an unrestricted 
propaganda drive for the use 
of artificial contraceptives, of 
sterilisation of women after 
delivery, and of cash pay- 
ments to men if they volun- 
tarily offer themselves for 
sterilisation. Very little ef- 
fort is made to educate the 
parents of families to take 
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their responsibilities serious- 
ly. It is taken for granted too 
easily that ‘the ‘method of 
periodic continence is a failure 
and that the self-control re- 
quired for its practice too 
difficult. It is a strange pheno- 
menon moreover to find people 
who are otherwise very ortho- 
dox where religious obser- 
vance is concerned openly 
advocating contraceptives and 
sterilisation without paying 
the least attention to the 
moral aspects of these methods 
of controlling the population. 
Sometimes one almost re- 
ceives the impression at every 
public conference that family 
planning is the fundamental 
and unique solution to each 
and every problem that af- 
flicts this ancient land of ours. 
That the food problem needs 
to be seriously tackled is ob- 
vious. Fertilisers, better seeds, 
better implements, and a 
variety of co-operative so- 
cieties and services to cover 
the needs of the farming 
population are often referred 
to but somehow only half- 
heartedly undertaken. While 
the vast amount of harm suf- 
fered by the crops due to in- 
sects and pests of various 
kinds is deplored, little is done 
to control the havoc. Further, 
girls in village India still 
marry quite young and with- 
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out much preparation for 
shouldering the responsibi- 
lities of married life. Why is 
no attention paid to these 
technical and social problems? 
And why should our people 
be led astray by false propa- 
ganda into adopting lax and 
immoral attitudes to funda- 
mental functions in married 
life that give the marriage 
contract its sacred meaning 
and its partners true happi- 
ness? These are some pe- 
culiar social aspects of the 
Indian situation which need 
to be tackled before blindly 
plumping for birth control. 
Finally, mention must be 
made of the food habits of 
the people. A varied diet 
would be much more easier 
to provide than just one com- 
modity. It would also be more 
healthy and strengthening. 


The International Level 

The problem of over-popu- 
lation has international rami- 
fications. The point is that 
while 16 per cent of the 
world’s population are able to 
enjoy 70 per cent of the food 
produced, the rest have to go 
undernourished. There seems 
to be something radically 
wrong with our methods of 
distribution. On the other 
hand, the world’s food pro- 
duction has increased at a 
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faster rate than the total po- 
pulation. According to FAO’s 
report in the year 1955, the 
world population had increas- 
ed by 13 per cent between 
1946-1954, but food production 
had increased by 26 per cent 
during the same period. Here 
was the reason that despite 
the advocacy of birth control 
by Dr. Toynbee in a lecture 
delivered under the auspices 
of FAO in Rome last year, 
the authorities of FAO de- 
clared that they were more 
interested in gathering sur- 
plus capital and food produc- 
tion for stimulating agricul- 
ture in the under-developed 
countries and providing their 
people with more nourish- 
ment. This was possible with- 
out recourse to any birth- 
control programme, and it was 
their specific assignment from 
the United Nations to provide 
food for the nations that were 
hungry. 


Obviously, the problem of 
population is complex and 
involved. It is not a simple 
question of using contracep- 
tives and sterilisation, while 
neglecting or despising the 
moral overtones that are in- 
trinsically combined with 
every voluntary and deli- 
berate human action. The 
attitude of the Church is 
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therefore not primitive or 
backward in the sense that 
She clings to a code of moral- 
ity that is too ancient for 
observance in our days with 
the great advances made in 
science and social living. As 
long as men remain men, 
Her prescriptions continue to 
be valid in spite of the changes 
in social circumstances that 
may take place. All these 
changes do not affect the es- 
sential being of man, — an 
individual endowed with 
freedom and reason who must 
choose what is right and re- 
ject what is wrong. It is on 
this moral plane that the po- 
pulation problem must also 
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be tackled. It is not enough 
to view the matter purely on 
the economic or social level. 
That is why the method of 
periodic continence is per- 
mitted because all these as- 
pects are given due conside- 
ration. Thus it is evident 
that a broader and a more 
profound attitude towards 
family planning is urgently 
needed in our country and 
the Church’s prescription is 
not so outdated or unrealistic 
as one might be led to 
imagine from all the propa- 
ganda that goes on in favour 
of birth-control by illicit 
means. 

The Editor 
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RACISM, LAW AND POLITICS 


William J. Kenealy, S.J.* 


“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all 
are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator 


men 


with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to 
these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriv- 


secure 


ing their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 


These familiar words of 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
denec, written in 1776, are 
not part of the organic law 
of the land. They express, 
however, the vitalizing spirit 
and thought which generated 
the body and letter of the 
Constitution of 1789 and the 
Bill of Rights of 1791. They 
epitomize the living philo- 
sophy of our law and of our 
democratic government. They 
inspired the text and vitalized 
the purpose of the Preamble 
to our Federal Constitution : 

“We, the people of the United 

States, in order to form a more 


perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure 
the biessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do 
ordain and_ establish this 
Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 


insure 


According to this philo- 
sophy, government is not an 
end in itself, but a means to 
an end. And the end of go- 
vernment is not merely the 
establishment of order, for 
order itself is but a means, 
and its end. is justice. But in 
a mature society, justice too 
is but a means, and its end 
is liberty. Finally, liberty is 
simply that condition of social 
life fhich is necessary to en- 
able all members of society to 
co-operate in peace and pros- 
pertity, to achieve their per- 
fection, to attain their happi- 
ness, and thereby to fulfill, 
in human dignity, their divine 


* Fr. William J. Kenealy, S.J., is Professor of Law, Loyola University 


of Chicago. 
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destiny. Thus, the real end 
of government and of law is 
adequately defined as a just 
and ordered liberty. But the 
essence of a just and ordered 
liberty is the free exercise by 
every human being of the 
rights which are proper to 
human personality and des- 
tiny. Therefore, the criticai 
test of the value of a govern- 
ment is its practical efficiency 
in protecting the equal per- 


sonal rights of all of its 
people. 
Now the characteristic 


feature of a democracy, as 
distinguished from other 
forms of government, is that 
it is ruled by the majority. 
But contrary to a popular 
modern fallacy, true demo- 
cracy is not a matter of mere 
form. True democracy is 
much more than majority 
rule. Majority rule can be, 
as on occasion it has been, 
mob rule. Remember an ex- 
cited Italian people, flooding 
the piazzas of Rome, crying 
“Duce! Duce! Duce!” ; they 
cried for a leader and chose 
a demagogue. Remember a 
bewildered German people. 


crowding the squares of 
Berlin, shouting “ Heil 
Hitler!”, and voting for 


Adolph Shicklegruber ; they 
shouted. for a fuehrer and ac- 
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cepted a racist tyrant. Who 
ever received greater majori- 
ties than Joseph Stalin ? Can 
we easily forget that, less 
than a century ago, despite 
the idealism of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, right 
here in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave, 
majority rule maintained the 
savage abomination of human 
slavery? No, there is no 
magic in mere forms. Mere 
majority rule is capable of a 
tyranny as atrocious as that 
of any absolute despotism. 
Therefore, democracy, as mere 
majority rule, would be a 
faceless and gutless philo- 
sophy of law and of govern- 
ment. 


On the contrary, since the 
essence of liberty is the free- 
dom to exercise fundamental- 
ly equal personal rights, and 
since voting majorities are 
able and quick to vindicate 
their own rights, true and ef- 
fective democracy must con- 
sist in minority rights under 
majority rule. But never in 
history has there been, and 
never in the future can there 
be, minority rights under 
majority rule, unless’ the 
majority repudiates the non- 
sense that numbers make 
truth, and that might makes 
right ; unless the majority has 
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the intelligence and good 
will to subordinate desire to 
reason, and to subjugate pre- 
judice to judgment; unless, 
in other words, the majority 
faces and accepts the fact 
that there is an objective 
moral order, within the range 
of human understanding and 
within the capacity of human 
virtue, separating the right 
from the wrong, distinguish- 
ing the good from the evil — 
an objective moral order to 
which all civil societies and 
all voting majorities are bound 
in conscience to conform, and 
upon which the liberty, the 
peace, and the happiness of 
personal, national, and inter- 
national life depend. 


Natural Law 


The mandatory aspect of 
this objective moral order is 
called the natural law. In 
virtue of the natural law, es- 
sentially equal human beings 
are endowed by their Creator 
with essentially equal natural 
rights and obligations, which 
are inalienable precisely be- 
cause they are God-given. 
They are antecedent, there- 
fore, both in logic and in 
nature, to the formation of 
civil societies and the casting 
of majority ballots. They are 
not bestowed by the bene- 
ficence of any government, 
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democratic or otherwise ; 
wherefore they cannot be des- 
troyed by the tyranny of any 
government, democratic or 
otherwise. The freedom 
fighters of Hungary under- 
stand this. Rather it is the 
sacred moral obligation of all 
governments and of all vot- 
ing majorities to acknowledge 
their existence, protect their 
exercise, and facilitate their 
enjoyment, by the enactment 
of civil laws and the adoption 
of social practices which ac- 
cept, formulate and apply the 
principles of the natural law 
to the complex conditions of 
a changing and dynamic civil 
society. 


Granted the existence ot 
Almighty God, who is ap- 
pealed to four times in the 
text of the Declaration of 
Independence, the natural law 
is a simple thing. It is our 
personal and national parti- 
cipation in the Eternal Law 
of God. It implies that we 
know, independently of city 
hall, or the state capital, or 
Washington, or London, cor 
Moscow — or of the Vatican, 
for that matter — that all of 
us, without exception, regard- 
less of race or colour, are 
equally the creatures of God, 
endowed with immortal souls, 
destined for eternal happiness, 
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bound in conscience to pur- 
sue that destiny, and possess- 
ed of equal and inalienable 
rights to enable us to do so. 
It implies that we know, from 
our created human nature, 
that some things help in at- 
taining that destiny, and some 
make it more difficult; that 
some actions and some insti- 
tutions are objectively good, 
and some are bad, regardless 
of temporary consequences or 
majority votes. It implies 
that human governments and 
civil laws are instituted and 
enacted by us for the sacred 
purpose of protecting the 
equal and personal rights of 
every single member of the 
brotherhood of men, so that 
all of us may attain, in human 
dignity, the divine detsiny de- 
creed by the One God who is 
the Father of us all. 


Thus the philosophy of the 
natural law provides the ra- 
tional and spiritual basis for 
civil rights and liberties. It 
shows the genuine foundation 
for the unity of the human 
race. It manifests the real 
reason for the equality of all 
men. It offers the true 
measure for the majestic dig- 
nity of human _ personality. 
It tells us why the Chinese 
coolie is the equal of the 
Roman cardinal; why the 
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Australian tribesman is the 
equal of the European diplo- 
mat; why the African bush- 
man is the equal of the 
American tycoon, or the 
Senator from Mississippi, or 
the Governor of Arkansas: 
because all of them, and all 
of us, white and black and. 
red and yellow and brown, 
are created by the One Good 
God for unsegregated happi- 
ness with Him for all eternity. 
For such is the mutual des- 
tiny which cements the unity 
of the human race; such is 
the common destiny which 
glorifies the equality of all 
men; such is the majestic 
destiny which measures the 
dignity of man — and makes 
rather fatuous the pride and 
prejudice of our accidental dif- 
ferences, be they physical, 
intellectual, economic, social 
or racial. This is what gives 
intelligibility to our consti- 
tutional principles of freedom 
and equality. This is what 
demands, not merely decent 
human freedom and treat- 
ment, but reverential respect 
and fraternal love for every 
single person on the face of 
God’s good earth, regardless 
of race or creed or colour or 
national origin. 


This is the philosophy of 
the natural law. It is not 
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wishful theory. It is not 
pietistic pap. It is not sancti- 
monious sentimentality. It is 
the only solid soil of human 
freedom and equality. It is 
the philosophy upon which 
this nation was founded and 
to which this nation, by its 
most solemn covenants and 
usages, is dedicated. It is the 
philosophy upon which we, 
the people of the United 
States, did declare our inde- 
pendence and establish our 
Federal Constitution. Despite 
the cynics in some academic 
halls, and the secularists on 
some public platforms, the 
glory of the American Consti- 
tution is that, for the first 
time in history, a great and 
powerful people, in a solemn 
profession of politico-religious 
faith, made human freedom 
and equality the cornerstones 
of its political structure. 


Government 

But ideals are not enough. 
They must be put to work. 
General principles alone do 
not solve all particular prob- 
lems. Neither a philosophy 
nor a constitution is self- 
executing. A constitution re- 
quires legislative implemen- 
tation, judicial interpretation, 
and executive enforcement. 
Moreover, it may need sub- 
stantial amendment from time 
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to time, as the conditions and 
circumstances of life change, 
and as experience and 
maturity disclose error and 
discover truth. The original 
Constitution of 1789 was a 
magnificent and dynamic 
document. But ii was by no 
means perfect. It was not 
written in heaven. Since the 
Bill of Rights was added to 
it in 1791, it has been amend- 
ed twelve times from 1798 to 
1951. As a matter of embar- 
rassing fact, despite the “ all 
men are created equal” pro- 
fession of the Declaration of 
Independence, some of the 
Founding Fathers were slave- 
owners ; as a matter of tragic 
fact, the original Constitution 
of 1789 protected the slave- 
trade until 1808, and provided 
for slavery itself without limi- 
tation of time. How could this 
be? The Founding Fathers 
were not gross hypocrites. 
Profoundly influenced by the 
traditions and customs of 
their own times, as indeed all 
of us are, partially blinded 
by the  persuasiveness of 
money, a trait not uncommon 
today, they simply failed to 
appreciate to the full the tre- 
mendous breadth and _ the 
majestic height of the philo- 
sophy they enunciated in the 
Declaration. As Chief Justice 
Taney said, in the tragic case 
of Dred Scott v Sanford: 
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“Tt is difficult at this day (1857) 
to realize the state of public 
opinion in relation to that 
unfortunate (Negro) race, 
which prevailed in the civi- 
lized and enlightened por- 
tions of the world at the time 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and when the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
was adopted... They (the 
Negroes) had for more than a 
century been regarded as 
beings of an inferior order ; 
and altogether unfit to asso- 
ciate with the white race, 
either in social or political 
relations ; and so far inferior, 
that they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to 
respect ; and that the negro 
might justly and lawfully be 
reduced to slavery for his 
benefit.” 


We heard a lot from Los 
Angeles and Chicago(*) re- 
cently about returning to the 
Founding Fathers. But it is 
given to man to grow, and not 
merely in age and size, but in 
wisdom and in grace as well. 
Wherefore, in the growth and 
perfection of our American 
democracy, it is imperative 
that we proceed, not back to 
the Founding Fathers, but 
forward from them. Thank 


God, we have done so to 2 
considerable extent. We have 
not been entirely shackled by 
a blind and unreasoning ad- 
herence to all the injustices 
of the past. We have caught 


a glimpse, at least, of a better 
future. 


After the tragic Dred Scott 
Decision of 1857, which helped 
to plunge a divided nation 
into a fratricidal Civil War, 
President Lincoln’s  ( pro- 
bably illegal) Emancipation 
Proclamation in 1863, the 
Thirteenth Amendment in 
1865, the Fourteenth in 1868, 
and the Fifteenth in 1870, 
destroyed forever the bar- 
barism of human slavery in 
the United States and carried 
the nation forward in giant 
strides from the complacency 
of the Founding Fathers in 
the direction of genuine li- 
berty and equality for all 
men created equal. We did 
advance in wisdom. We did 
grow in grace. But the ulti- 
mate goal still eluded us. 
Another tragic decision block- 
ed our progress in 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v Ferguson. 


White and Coloured People 


In Plessy v Ferguson the 
Supreme Court of the United 


(*) At the conventions of the Democratic and Republican political 


parties. 
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States decided that the “ equal 
protection of the laws” clause 
of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was satisfied by a 
Louisiana statute which re- 
quired railroads in that State 
to provide “equal but sepa- 
rate” accommodations for the 
white and coloured races ; 
and, consequently, that com- 
pulsory racial segregation was 
constitutional. The decision 
was not unanimous. Justice 
John Marshall Harlan, the 
grandfather of the present 
Justice Harlan, wrote a 
powerful and prophetic dis- 
sent. Arguing that “there is 
no caste here,” and that “ our 
Constitution is colour-blind, 
and neither knows nor tole- 
rates classes among citizens,’ 
Justice Harlan predicted that 
the Court’s decision would 
“stimulate aggressions more 
or less brutal and irritating” 
upon the rights of Negroes, 
and would nullify the full 
purpose of the great Civil War 
Amendments. Time has vindi- 
cated his argument. History 
has verified his prophecy. 


For the sanctioning of 
compulsory racial segregation 
on the railroads of Louisiana 
by Plessy v Ferguson was 
immediately seized upon as a 
legal benediction for racism 
generally. The decision un- 
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leashed a horde of segrega- 
tion statutes in a dozen states, 
covering not merely public 
transportation, but schools 
and. hospitals, parks and play- 
grounds, zoos and golf courses. 
beaches and swimming pools. 
and almost all public neces- 
sities and conveniences. Two 
dozen states have segregated 
even the sacred contract of 
marriage. In Louisiana, for 
instance, a man and woman, 
husband and wife in the eyes 
of God, and living together 
with His blessing, may be 
sentenced to five years at 
hard labour, presumably in 
separate but equal prisons. 
Soviet Russia does not go that 
far. 


It is a mistake to think, as 
many do, that compulsory 
racial segregation goes back 
to the beginning of slavery, 
or even to the ending of 
slavery at the time of the 
Civil War. It does not. It is 
a twentieth century evil. 
There were very few segre- 
gation statutes before 1896, 
when Plessy v Ferguson gave 
the green light to racism. 
Before 1900, only Georgia 
segregated street cars; North 
Carolina and Virginia follow- 
ed in 1901; Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and South Carolina in 
1903 ; Maryland and Missis- 
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sippi in 1904; Florida in 1995; 
and Oklahoma in 1907. Public 
schools were segregated for 
the first time by the consti- 
tution of Louisiana in 1898 ; 
of Virginia in 1902. Parks 
and playgrounds for the first 
time in Georgia in 1905; 
in Louisiana in 1914. And 
so on. 


Disentranchisement of the 

Negro 

Fulfilling Justice Harlan’s 
prophecy of stimulating “ ag- 
gressions more or less brutal 
and irritating” upon the rights 
of Negroes, another new legal 
and political phenomenon 
developed at. the same time. 
In order to enact these segre- 
gation statutes and to secure 
them against repeal, it was 
decided by white majorities 
to disenfranchize the Negro 
and to strip him of his peace- 
ful power of political self- 
defense. During this period, 
various devices known as 
“ grandfather,” “good char- 
acter,’ and “ understanding ” 
clauses were written into the 
registration statutes of many 
states. Such statutes were 
enacted for the first time in 
South Carolina in 1895, 
Louisiana in 1898, North 
Carolina in 1900, Alabama in 
1901, Virginia in 1902, Georgia 
in 1908, Oklahoma in 1910. 
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The results of such schemes 
against the political rights of 
Negroes were disastrous. For 
instance, in Louisiana in 1896, 
the year of Plessy v Ferguson, 
there were 130,334 Negroes 
registered to vote ; eight years 
later, in 1904, ninety-nine per- 
cent of them had been stricken 
from the polls, and the num- 
ber had been cut down to 
1,342 ; and as late as 1940 it 
was an _ insignificant 803. 
Thereafter, owing to a series 
of Supreme Court decisions 
penetrating the fraud of these 
statutes, and culminating in 
the case of Smith v Allwright 
in 1944, the number of Negroes 
registered to vote in Louisiana 
rose to 22,576 in 1948, to 
97,101 in 1952, and to 161,410 
in 1956. But even this is a 
small percentage of the esti- 
mated 529,000 Negroes quali- 
fied to register in that State, 
who are afraid to register, or 
who are frustrated by official 
evasion and unofficial harass- 
ment. And the same is true 
iis many other states. The 
hearings and reports of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights in 1947, and of 
President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights in 
1959, are replete with unas- 
sailable evidence of the deter- 
mined and vigorous batile of 
Racists to disenfranchize the 
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Negro and to fasten upon him 
the badge of second-class 
American citizenship. This, it 
seems to me, is the greatest 
domestic issue of our time. 


Incompatible with Natural Law 

Now, the fundamental 
principles of the natural law, 
which I indicated in the be- 
ginning of these remarks, are 
obviously incompatible with 
racial segregation and discri- 
mination unless: the Negro 
is not a man: or, if he is a 
man, then an essentially in- 
ferior man; or, if not an es- 
sentially inferior man, then 
an accidentally inferior man 
whose accidental inferiorities 
unfit him, as a Negro, for free 
association with the allegedly 
superior white man. At this 
point I am constrained to beg 
the considerate indulgence of 
the Negroes present for the 
mention of these hypotheses, 
every one of which is demons- 
trably false. Nevertheless, 
these are the hypotheses 
which lie at the heart of the 
segregation issue. I can only 
plead that neither the hypo- 
theses nor the issue are of my 
making. 


Human knowledge, it seems 
to me, has progressed to the 


point where the burden of 
proving the alleged inferior- 
ities of the Negro is upon him 
who asserts them. That bur- 
den has not been sustained. 
Nor has it been seriously 
shouldered. That the Negro is 
a man, essentially equal to the 
white man, is a clear and cer- 
tain truth, objectively de- 
monstrated by philosophy, ex- 
perimentally verified by 
science, and unanimously ac- 
cepted by the common con- 
sent of every mature and 
civilized society. And that 
the Negro is not an acciden- 
tally inferior man, whose ac- 
cidental inferiorities unfit him, 
as a Negro, for free associa- 
tion with the allegedly super- 
ior white man, is also an ob- 
jective certainty — establish- 
ed by philosophical considera- 
tions of his origin, nature and 
destiny ; corroborated by the 
overwhelming testimony of 
the anthropological, biological, 
psychological and sociological 
sciences; and conceded by 
the vast majority, at least, of 
thoughtful men the world 
over. The racist hypotheses 
have no standing in the world 
of learning. 


( To be continued } 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC UPLIFT THROUGH 





CO-OPERATIVES AND COTTAGE 


INDUSTRIES 


To a parish priest who has 
the uplift of his people at 
heart, the starting of a co- 
uperative society or the 
launching of a cottage industry 
is often suggested as one of 
the best means of putting the 
people on the road to progress. 
How exactly should he pro- 
ceed, to what should he pay 


M. Van den Bogaert 


attention ? The present article 
aims at throwing some light 
on these and other questions. 
The ideas are based on the 
important book, already re- 
ferred to in two _ previous 
articles The Missionary’s Role 
in Socio-Economic  Better- 
ment. 


l. CO-OPERATIVES TO BUILD 
CHARACTER AND THE ECONOMY 


One of the headaches which 
every Parish priest has to 
confront is to try to keep the 
small farmers or city house- 
holders out of the claws of 
the moneylender. The prob- 
lem of credit in India is 
simply staggering. According 
to the All-India Credit Sur- 
vey in 1950, 93% of the total 
rural borrowings amongst 
India’s peasants came from 
private moneylenders. This 
percentage has decreased 
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somewhat in the last years, 
as a result of the efforts of 
the government to spread the 
co-operative movement, but 
it still remains very high. On 
the other hand it is an in- 
escapable fact that poor 
people are at times obliged to 
borrow money, in order to 
make improvements, to in- 
crease their production, or to 
tide over a crisis. 

It is therefore obvious that 
this is a problem that will 
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normally worry any priest 
who cares about his flock. The 
words of Mgr. M. M. Coady, 
late director of the Extension 
Department of the St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Canada, are full of burning 
meaning for the situation in 
India. “In our day, the eco- 
nomic question has a parti- 
cular religious significance. 
As a matter of fact, it is the 
great modern religious ques- 
tion, for if it is not solved, 
freedom, culture and religion 
may easily be seriously en- 
dangered.... It is basic to the 
life of man. Economic action 
is intimately linked up with 
spiritual activities. It influen- 
ces all man’s actions, and 
when his economic life is de- 
ficient there is grave danger 
of his spiritual life being like- 
wise deficient. Poverty is not 
always holy. It may frequent- 
ly be a proximate occasion 
of sin.” 


1. Basic Principles and ditte- 
rent kinds of Co-operatives 
Co-operatives fall into five 
general classes : 


(1) Credit Unions: Sys- 
tematic weekly or monthly 
deposits by enrolled members 
build up a fund from which 
members may make borrow- 
ings according to accepted 
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rules, to meet their family or 
business needs. 


(2) Proceeding and Mark- 
etting Co-operatives: Farmers 
and 


artisans through co- 
operatives can secure a 
greater share of the con- 


sumer’s money by eliminating 
the middle man, and thus im- 
prove their living condition. 


(3) Service Co-operatives : 
Housing projects, health ser- 
vices or other kinds of neces- 
sities have been successfully 
organised along co-operative 
lines. 


(4) Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives : Co-operative stores 
handling merchandise are 
another form of this group 
activity. In some parts of the 
world these co-operatives, 
starting from modest efforts, 
have built up considerable 
networks with wholesale 
centres, etc. The Co-operative 
movement in England is an 
example at hand. 


(5) 


ratives 


Multi-purpose Co-ope- 

They represent 
several types of activity. 
Farmers may _ possess a 
credit union as well as a 
marketing co-operative and a 
co-operative store. The Indian 
Government encourages the 
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creation of this kind of co- 
operatives in the villages. 


The modern co-operatives 
had their origin among a 
group of weavers in Rochdale, 
England, in the 1840’s. The 
operating principles’ these 
weavers evolved were very 
sound and are still considered 
today as the basic principles 
of a co-operative : (1) A 
modest annual interest to 
members on their investment 
share; (2) A sum set aside 
annually to continue unceas- 
ingly the educational of the 
members; (3) Distribution 
of the net profits in propor- 
tion to each member’s pur- 
chases; (4) Trading for cash 
and at current rates; (5) An 
open membership list known 
to all other members ; 
(6) Each man one vote, re- 
gardless of his investment 
share. 


2. Seven Steps to successful 
Organisation 
How should the priest who 
wants to encourage his people 
to start a co-operative pro- 
ceed ? 


(1) Acquire a sound philo- 
sophy. He must resort to 


literature and get the basic 
ideas and techniques clear for 
himself before he launches 
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the project. He must be con- 
vinced that he is doing much 
more than merely to organise 
a casual savings club. He 
must be convinced that he is 
developing man as an indi- 
vidual and men as groups to 
realise their possibilities for 
good, that he is teaching them 
a deep sense of responsibility 
toward others, that he must 
cultivate in them self-denial 
and self-sacrifice essential for 
the common good, that he is 
educating people to have mo- 
tives of justice and charity 
towards one another, and that 
thus he builds a community 
based on the virtues of justice 
and charity. 


(2) Start with a Credit 
Union. The credit union 
comes first because it is easiest 
to operate and because the 
people suffer greatly from the 
money-lender. This _ should 
only be the start. 


(3) Prepare a group of 
leaders. About a dozen of 
well-trained laymen are need- 
ed as treasurer, board of 
directors, credit committee, 
supervisory committee. All 
the discussion group techni- 
ques and the matter to be 
treated in this training of 
leaders is available in books 
and pamphlets; they should 
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not be improvised. Village 
people tend to be suspicious 
and pessimistic. It is there- 
fore absolutely necessary to 
create confidence by having 
it known that you have a 
well-trained group of men 
who will defend the aims and 
objectives of the movement. 


(4) Educate the Com- 
munity. Depending on cir- 
cumstances, leaflets, pamph- 
lets, papers, films, slides, the 
radio should ke used. Variety 
is very important, especially 
with illiterate people. Meet- 
ings should include leader- 
ship courses, children’s pro- 
grammes, study groups for 
‘women, week-end institutes, 
and conferences. However 
the best of all is the discus- 
sion group technique. 


(5) Enlist the member- 
ship. There must be a poten- 
tial credit union membership 
of at least 100 people. If the 
credit union remains too small, 
it will not give the service 
that is intended to give, since 
the saving capacity of only 
a few people is too limited. 


(6) Create a community 
bond through membership. A 
Co-operative should not create 
division in the community. 
Ordinarily it becomes a good 
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means of contact with various 
people in the community. 
When the parish is the only 
common bond, let the co- 
operative be a parish organi- 
sation. But as a rule wherever 
possible it should be open for 
non-catholics also, provided 
they are honest, and ready to 
abide by the rules. 


(7) Keep the rules: don’t 
go too fast. The over-all tech- 
niques and procedure in bring- 
ing adult education and 
ownership to people, are the 
same everywhere. The priest 
should’ proceed only as fast as 
he can educate his leaders and 
the people. But let him move 
with courage, conviction, hard 
work and trust in the grace 
of God. 


From all that precedes it 
is clear that the co-operative 
movement places great stress 
on building in the people’s 
minds clear principles and 
strong convictions. 


The buying club can be 
used very effectively as a 
temporary measure at the 
start. It is merely a group of 
persons, who under guidance, 
contribute each a share for 
buying something jointly. The 
priest can give them a feeling 
of accomplishment if through 
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a buying club they purchase 





something they could not have 
without getting together. He 
should then proceed to help 
them to organise a real con- 
sumer co-operative. 


3. The Capacity to Inspire 

Village People 

A notable example of an 
ordinary priest who possessed 
that magic which inspires 
simple people to answer con- 
fidently his admonitions is 
embodied in the person of 
Father Harion Ganey,S.J., 
who has with unusual success 
organised the co-operative 
movement first in British 
Honduras, then in the Fiji 
Islands, and finally in Samoa. 


In 1942 he was assigned to 
a Carib village of the inland 
inhabited by some 700 souls, 
where the social problem was 
simply appalling. In 1943 Fr. 
Ganey started his first credit 
union. Those who knew the 
people said that it was very 
rash to start such a thing 
among unbusinesslike people 
like the Caribs. However, 
the unions succeeded and 
the people witnessing its suc- 
cess went on to other simple 
forms of co-operation. From 
this humble starting point the 
whole movement spread 
throughout the Island. In 
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1953 Fr. Ganey was sent to 
the Fiji Islands to start the 
movement there. Once the 
movement was well establish- 
ed he was called to Western 
Samoa. At the end of 1957 
there were 231 co-operatives 
in the Fiji Islands, most of 
them in villages, with 24,000 
members, who had _ saved 
425,600 dollars in those first 
three and a half years. The 
record in British Honduras is 
hardly less glorious. In 1958 
there were 34 credit unions 
scattered all over the island. 
In 1956 not less than 7,522 be- 
longed to credit unions. From 
the beginning of the move- 
ment these people had saved a 
total of 325,746 dollars. Which 
means that each member 
saved an average of 43 dol- 
lars a year. In 1957 the mem- 
bers borrowed 252,303 dollars 
and paid interest of 24,110 
dollars on their loans. 


Finally there is the little 
record from Samoa, where 
Father Ganey started his 
work only recently. In the 
first six months nine credit 
unions were founded with 986 
members. These people had 
saved 5,642 dollars which, 
loaned out in short-term bor- 
rowings, has represented 
90,000 dollars in 862 loans. 
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Fr. Ganey is convinced that 
Co-operatives are really the 
people’s business. “To young 
priests who go into this work”, 
he says, “I would say that 
they’ll never do very much in 
this field until they realise 
that they are not doing the 
people the favour by going to 
them; it is the people who 
do us missionaries the favour 
by opening the door of their 
village to us. We are not the 
people’s boss; we are their 
servant. We cannot make the 
credit union, the co-operative, 
the new social way of life 
work, we can only point the 
way. We can only reap the 


harvest of consolation when 
they, God’s people, succeed in 
bettering their lives.” 


Fr. Ganey has learned one 
big lesson: “During my ten 
years in British Honduras, 
experience taught me, if 
nothing else, the great fact 
that I should not try to do- 
minate the movement. This 
applies as well to my years 
of action in the Fiji Islands. 
It is a difficult lesson to learn 
and I learned by many mis- 
takes. We hurt the people 
and the movement if we figure 
too positively in the pro- 
gramme.” 


Il} RURAL VITALITY THROUGH SMALL 
INDUSTRIES 


1. Whar are Small 
Industries ? 

Rural families in India are 
too exclusively dependent on 
agriculture for their liveli- 
hood. The income they get 
from their farms is very low, 
many are unemployed or 
underemployed. Cottage in- 
dustries are one of the means 
which can help to solve this 
problem and therefore de- 
serves the serious attention of 
the rural parish priest who 
wants to help his people to 
improve themselves. 
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What exactly is meant 
when we speak of Small 
Industries? Three kinds of 
such industries can be dis- 
tinguished :- 


(1) Cottage Industries : 
Where production is carried 
on in the home on a handi- 
craft basis, that is, without 
power-driven machinery, al- 
though various implements 
and hand-tools are used in 
production (handlooms, oil 
ghannies, potter’s wheels), etc. 
Cottage Industries fall into 
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two main categories: (i) those 
engaged in the processing of 
locally grown agricultural 
products: rice hulling, oil 
pressing, sugar-cane crushing, 
ete. (ii) those engaged in 
handicraft manufacture : 
handloom weaving, spinning, 
basket making, gold and 
silver work. 


(2) Small Workshops : 
Such shops engage in car- 
pentry or blacksmith work, 
repair of machinery such as 
oil engines, electric motors, 
rice-hullers, sugar crushers. 
They may manufacture such 
small articles as _ utensils, 
fountain pens, small machi- 
nery parts. Equipment may 
consist of small power-driven 
machines such as lathes or 


drills. The personnel will 
consist of a few hired 
workers. 


(3) Small Factory Indus- 
try: The work done, the pro- 
duction, the equipment and 
the personnel are on a larger 
scale than in the workshop 
but yet under minimum fac- 
tory specifications, it employs 
for instance, 20 or less per- 
sons if it uses power-driven 
machinery or 50 or less when 
it does not. 


What are the goals envi- 
sioned for community small 
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industries ? The general pur- 
pose is two-fold: (1) Relief 
of the needy: they want to 
alleviate unemployment, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, thus 
augmenting the slender in- 
come of poor families. 
(2) Strengthening the rural 
economy: they want to help 
mobilise and utilise whatever 
capital there is in rural areas, 
to maintain the traditional 
social structure, to prevent an 
over-rapid flow of population 
to urban areas and to contri- 
bute to production and in- 
come. 


The priest interested in 
small industries should keep 
the saying of Pius XII in 
mind: “Small and medium 
holdings in agriculture, in the 
arts and trades, in commerce 
and industry should _ be 
guaranteed and promoted ; co- 
operative unions should en- 
sure for them the advantages 
of big business.” (Address of 
September the Ist, 1944). 


2. The Frame in which the 
Priest should work 
Before thinking of starting 
a project, the missionary 


should get well acquainted 
with the Government plans 
regarding the industrialisa- 
tion of the area where he is 
working, and of the ways in 
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which Government wants to 
implement this plan. The 
priest must be in tune with 
the aspirations, hopes and 
ambitions of the people of his 
area. He must also have an 
over-all picture of the econo- 
mic development of the coun- 
try, so that his actions may 
fit into the local context of 
those plans. For there is no 
doubt that this general econo- 
mic programme will affect his 
area, often much sooner than 
he thinks. He doesn’t want 
his actions to be haphazard or 
out of relation with events in 
the region. The type of in- 
dustries he suggests to the 
people, should fit those trends. 
Again, the Government plans 
in his region will include im- 
portant assistance to small 
industries and the provision 
for the training of artisans, 
for equipment of industries 
under hire-purchase and in- 
stallment buying plans, etc. 
-The best should be made of 
all these forms of help that 
are available. 


What precisely should the 
role of the priest be? His 
task will primarily be one of 
education. Industries must 
answer a felt need of the 
people, for they must ulti- 
mately be run by them. It 
is the people who must sup- 
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ply the enterprise and the 
initiative. It will be for the 
priest to make the people 
aware of these needs and to 
kindle in them the desire to 
go ahead. They must be con- 
vinced of the need of this 
project to improve their so- 
cial and economic status. 
Then the priest will also have 
to be the mediator between 
the people and the govern- 
ment officials and technicians. 
Contacts must be made with 
the persons in the area or in 
the capital, who can advise 
on the technical aspects in- 
volved in the launching of a 
small industry. One should 
indeed never forget, that small 
industries should be workable 
business propositions. An 
analysis of markets, of sources 
of raw material and of capital 
will be necessary. The priest 
will have to put his people in 
touch with the competent ex- 
tension services. He must 
likewise search out the leaders, 
those with potential business 
aptitudes who can provide the 
managerial capacity and who 
will contribute enthusiasm to 
the project. 


3. The Proper Selection of a 
Small Industry 
It is clear that on the pro- 
per selection of the industry 
will depend its failure or suc- 
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cess, at least for a good deal. 
Too often priests think along 
lines of traditional industries 
for their people. But these 
indiistries have their limita- 
tions. The supplementary in- 
come they yield is very small, 
their life is precarious in an 
economy that is industrialis- 
ing. If a spinning mill opens, 
we must say goodbye to the 
handlooms. A utensils factory 
ruins any cottage industries 
along this line. A priest might 
preferably look to other pos- 
sibilities, which do not rule 
out the traditional forms, but 
represent an additional divi- 
dend for a community by 
harnessing the skills and the 
enterprise of certain of the 
harder and more intelligent 
elements. He might think of 
developing a few social-mind- 
ed enterpreneurs, who could 
start small industrial work- 
shops, which would eventually 
evolve into small factories 
creating permanent employ- 
ment in the area and giving 
work to a hundred or so 
families. Many of the little 
factories in India have started 
as little shops for repairs and 
odd jobs. employing not more 
than 5 people. Some were 
blacksmiths or factory work- 
ers who set themselves up as 
artisans. 
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This policy requires care- 
ful appraisal of the possibi- 
lities. Are there any central 
factories looking for ancilliary 
producers ? Has the govern- 
ment any plans to favour 
small factory development to 
meet local needs ? etc. 


The discovery and training 


of potential entrepreneurs 
should receive the attention 
of the priest. Sometimes 


traders will be ready to form 
a team with workmen to the 
advantage of both. Facilities 
not too far away may be avail- 
able for the industrial train- 
ing of capable young men. 
Scholarships for engineering 
courses may possibly be se- 
cured. Training as appren- 
tices in nearby factories is a 
consideration. But ‘these 
young men should be fired 
with the desire not only fer 
personal gain of a selfish sort 
but for the service of their 
community. And since small 
industries will be started in 
his neighbourhood sooner or 
later, however backward it 
may seem, why should the 
priest not aid his young people 
to be in the vanguard, stirring 
them to interest in broad so- 
cial motives as well as per- 
sonal profit ? 


In this connection our 
Catholic schools have a very 
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important role to play. They 
should supply industrial train- 
ing of some sort, but much 
more important still, they 
should give to the students 
the ideal of taking pride 
in their business. carreer, 
whether it is farming or an 





industrial occupation. They 
should make them see private 
enterprise or enterpreneur- 
ship as a profession, that will 
help a great deal towards the 
common good of the whole 
community. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE CO-OPERATIVE AT KODAIKANAL 


In June, 1959 when I first 
met them, the 20 Harijan 
families who have now or- 
ganised themselves into a co- 
operative had nothing parti- 
cularly distinctive about them 
to single them out from the 
usual pattern of poor Harijan 
families anywhere else in 
India. I had to listen to the 
same complaint of insufficient 
incomes, soaring prices, the 
many mouths to be fed, debts 
that bound them hand and 
foot to the small shop-keepers 
about the place, poor health 
and. a host of other difficulties. 
But on a closer scrutiny I 
found that there were also 
certain redeeming features 
about this particular group, 
which I realised could easily 
be turned to their own ad- 
vantage. 


First, these twenty families 
were working under the same 
employer and were engaged 
in either domestic or garden- 
work. Again they were paid 
regularly every Saturday 
evening. Their place of work 
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and the houses where they 
lived, though rented for the 
most part, were not far from 
the road and easily accessible 
by bus or lorry. Furthermore, 
they had all occupied pieces 
of Government land the pre- 
vious year, and two or three 
had succeeded in raising some 
potatoes though without any 
notable profit. 


My first problem was to 
choose the type of co-operat- 
ive that would suit them. It 
would manifestly have to 
solve their long-range needs 
and at the same time, cater 
to their day-to-day recurring 
necessities. Further it would 
have to achieve a more diffi- 
cult task. As the co-operative 
would begin from scratch, it 
would have to educate the 
members step by step in the 
principles and practice of the 
co-operative way in the very 
working of the co-operative. 


Though probably the most 
difficult to run successfully, 
I soon realised that I was left 
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with no other choice but the 
Multi-purpose co-operative 
society. This is the way I 
introduced it to the workers : 
“You need money to cultivate 
your fields, don’t you? You 
have to pay your debts in the 
shops. You wish to have good 
houses to live in. You have 
to think about the future df 
your children, about their 
education, their employment 
and their marriage. May I 
show you a simple way to 
solve all these knotty prob- 
lems. And when they eager- 
ly assented, I told them, “You 
are buying your weekly pro- 
visions every saturday from 
the shops. Why don’t you all 
together as a group order the 
things you need from Madurai, 
share the provisions, and di- 
vide the savings by buying 
wholesale among yourselves?” 
The idea was not too novel or 
unexpected to them. But the 
main trouble was how to put 
it into practice. So I ap- 
proached the Lay-Brother in 
charge of the workers at La 
Providence, our Jesuit villa, 
and asked him whether he 
could do something to help 
our scheme. He came forward 
with a very useful suggestion. 
He undertook to obtain the 
provisions from Madurai him- 
self. Thus on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1959, our Consumer- 
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Stores started working. A 
President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer and 2 Counsellors 
were elected to form the Com- 
mittee of Directors. The Se- 
cretary had to keep regular 
accounts of the proeeedings 
while the treasurer had to 
hand over the money for the 
purchase of the provisions to 
the Brother, and the latter 
had to keep an exact account 
of what he bought. 


The first day’s sales went 
off well. It brought in about 
Rs. 15 as profits. But the sales 
came up to only Rs. 150 
instead of Rs. 200 as had been 
previously reckoned. The 
reason was that many of the 
members had debts to repay 
to the shop-keepers and stood 
in lively fear of what repri- 
sals might take place in case 
they did not purchase their 
stores from the shops. To 
overcome this difficulty a 
credit-wing to our _ society 
was added. Any member 
could borrow Rs. 10 at a time, 
but had to return Re. 1 a week 
without default. He could 
borrow a second time only 
after the first amount had been 
fully repaid. The scheme 
worked well. The total 
amount which could be lent 
to a member per week was 
fixed at Rs. 20. On April 1, 
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1960 the accounts revealed 
that the total amount borrow- 
ed by the members was Rs. 
360. The amount that had 
been repaid was Rs. 314, with 
a balance of but Rs. 46 to be 
returned. More than 75 per 
cent of the members had fully 
cleared their debts at the 
shops. 


Meanwhile we began cor- 
respondence with the Co- 
operative Department and an 
Inspector was sent to enroll 
the members on a form which 
took note of both their assets 
and liabilities. According to 
the regulations, each member 
was to buy a share costing 
Rs. 25 plus a registration fee 
of Rs. 2-50 np. The amount 
‘was raised and Rs. 550 was 
deposited on Suspension Ac- 


count with the Urban Bank, 


Kodaikanal, with the hope of 
getting a loan of Rs. 5000 with- 
in a period of 2 months. 


A programme had been 


evolved by this time to get 


the members to cultivate the 
Government land already oc- 
cupied the previous year by 
them. Their usual employer 
consented to permit a half- 
holiday on Thursday to those 
who wished to work in their 
fields. Encouraged by a corps 
of local social workers who 
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contributed voluntary labour 
on Thursday mornings, the 
members went regularly to 
work in their fields by turns, 
i.ec., all the twenty working 
in a single plot one Thursday, 
and the next working together 
in the second plot. By April, 
1960 they had thus completed 
two full rounds on all the 


‘plots. The fields were ready 


for sowing. 


During the last five months 
the Consumer Co-operative 
had transactions of about Rs. 
3750, turning out a profit of 
Rs. 370. Ten per cent of the 
profits were at once entered 
on the respective accounts of 
the members. The balance 
was paid into the common 
fund. 


In January the election of 
the new officers took place. It 
was coducted on purely de- 
mocratic lines, and was keenly 
contested. The most able and 
capable were elected as office- 
bearers. 


From the above description, 
one might gather the impres- 
sion that the formation and 
running of the co-operative 
was all smooth sailing. This 
is not true. First of all, the 
co-operative was confronted 
with the problem of finding 
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money to buy provisions from 
Madurai. But the La Provi- 
dence workers came to our 
rescue since they were able 
to help us with a loan out of 
their savings fund. Once 
the business of purchasing 
provisions became a regular 
event, merchants from 
Madurai began to advance 
their wares on credit and thus 
the earnings of the Consumer 
Stores could be utilised to 
satisfy the more urgent needs 
of the members. 


Next came the difficulties 
from the workers themselves. 
These were more due to igno- 
rance than bad will. Quarrels 
would arise when least ex- 
pected and over trivial mat- 
ters. When the parties were 
excited, the blame was thrown 
invariably on the co-operative 
as the root and branch of all 
their troubles, and _ there 
would be loud cries to close 
down the co-operative. But 
as tempers calmed, a com- 
promise would result and 
peace and co-operative effcrt 
re-established. 


Dishonesty on the part of 
the office-bearers is usually 
one of the serious drawbacks 
in any scheme of co-opera- 
tion. But a series of checks 
and counter-checks had been 
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set up to prevent any kind of 
cheating. Further a monthly 
automatic rotation of sales- 
men proved an effective bar- 
rier to deception by giving the 
members an insight into the 
processes of purchasing and 
selling and book keeping. 


The one serious drawback 
the Co-operative has received 
so far was from the Co- 
operative Department itself. 
When we first wrote to the 
department for registration, 
in October, 1959, we were 
promised a visit from the 
Deputy Registrar, Dindigul 
within a fortnight. During 
the interview he advised us 
to register the Multi-purpose 
co-operative society and the 
Housing society separately, 
since the loans for the Hous- 
ing society had to come from 
‘the Central Government, 
while for the Multi-purpose 
society they would have to 
come from the State Govern- 
ment. He further assured us 
that since our’s was a Harijan 
society the registration would 
be done quickly and the loans 
made available within two 
months. In November, the 
Inspector came to enroll the 
names of the members. With- 
in a week’s time Rs. 550 was 
deposited with the Urban 
Bank but from that time, in 
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spite of repeated appeals to 
Dindigul and Madras, to get 
the matter expedited, nothing 
has happened. In April, be- 
gins the best season for sow- 
ing potatoes. Alas, where are 
the seeds for these poor people 
to come from? And what 
about the manure ? Even the 
little money they could col- 
lect had been paid into the 
bank on a suspension account 
through the agency of the 
Co-operative department that 
was supposed to assist them. 
It is the same difficulty with 
the Housing Society. More 
than two months have passed 
since the application for re- 
gistration was made, but so 
far there has been no answer 
from the department. 


Before concluding this brief 


survey, let me say a word 
about our Savings scheme. 
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Though the scheme has just 
begun, some of the members 
have put in their small 
balances left over after the 
purchase of their weekly pro- 
visions. Of course the imple- 
mentation of the scheme is far 
from satisfactory. However 
weekly savings have also been 
made to prepare for the 
Housing scheme. Gathering 
these small savings together, 
we have somehow managed 
to buy some potato seeds and 
some manure for the April 
sowing. This had to be done 
in order to save the society 
from collapsing in view of the 
slow procedure of the govern- 
ment administrative machi- 
nery. But we are still living 
in the hope of receiving the 
required assistance before it 


-is too late and of making our 


co-operative society a flourish- 
ing concern. 








STATEMENTS 


THE HIERARCHY OF CEYLON AND THE SCHOOL QUESTION 


The following Statement 
was published on the 18th 
January, 1961, by the Hier- 
archy of Ceylon in connection 
with the school question after 
the visit of His Eminence 
Cardinal Gracias to that 
country. 


“Since the enactment of 
the Assisted Schools Act was 
proposed, the Catholics have 
urged before the Government 
that to have the freedom and 
liberty of educating their 
children in an environment 
and atmosphere which are in 
accordance with the prin- 
ciples of their religion, and 
which are in no way pre- 
judicial to the well-being of 
the State, is a fundamental 
right which cannot be denied 
to any citizen, including the 
Catholic Community. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops from 
time to time by themselves, 
and their representatives, have 
made it clear to the Govern- 
ment that they would be most 
willing to accept the National 
System of Education, provided 
that the Government ensured 
for the Catholics that no harm 
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would thereby befall their 


religious interests. 


The misgivings and fears 
in the minds of Catholics on 
this question have driven 
them. solely as a means of 
preserving their Religion and 
the Schools which they cherish 
so much, to adopt certain 
measures, such as the occu- 
pation of school buildings. 
This situation has been care- 
fully considered by _ the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Ceylon and they have given 
prayerful thought to the im- 
plications of such action on 
the part of the Faithful. They 
are satisfied that their flocks 
have sufficiently manifested 
their disapproval of the new 
measures. 


It was no doubt in the 
Providence of God that the 
Catholics should become 
deeply conscious of the many 
dangers to their Faith and 
should have in such numbers 
opposed what seemed to be a 
real danger. But in the few 
weeks that have elapsed, in 
spite of many disadvantages, 
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the Catholics have been able 
to create a volume of opinion 
in this country and abroad 
that their point of view was 
entitled to consideration by 
any Government which claims 
to be democratic. 


With the visit of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Gracias, to 
this country the Bishops have 
been able to give the matter 
further consideration and 
prayer, and both His Eminence 
the Cardinal and the Bishops 


now think that the time has 
come for the Laity to desist 
from any further action which 
may seem to prevent the 
Schools from _ functioning. 
It is because of the faith that 
His Eminence and the Bishops 
have decided to place in the 
Government that they are ap- 
pealing to the Faithful to 
withdraw their ‘ occupation’ 
in order to enable the Schools 
to function in a normal 
manner.” 


CARDINAL GRACIAS ON THE CEYLON SCHOOL QUESTION 


In his public speech before 
leaving Ceylon, the Cardinal 
touched upon the Ceylon 
School question and said: 
“In the scheme of Christian 
affairs, we do not go by 
worldly concepts of ‘ victory ’ 
or ‘surrender’ or ‘capitula- 
tion’; for what is wisdom to 
the world can be folly before 
God, and vice versa, what is 
folly before men may be wis- 
dom before God. We believe 
that the Bishops would do 
nothing which is not in the 
interests of the people. The 
Church cannot afford to be 
short-sighted in its vision, nor 
fail to read the signs of the 
times, nor run the risk of 
“missing the bus”. 
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The appeal that has been 
made in the Bishops’ State- 
ment, both to the people and 
to the Government, has for 
its basis only one motive 
— namely, the desire to do 
what is most conducive to the 
wider and far-reaching inter- 
ests of the Church and of the 
State, for the Catholic com- 
munity has ever been eager 
to promote the welfare of the 
country — morally, cultural- 
ly, spiritually, even econo- 
mically — by safeguarding 
and promoting the interests 
of religion in whatever 
sphere of human activity it 
be. We believe that it is 
easier to construct a city in 
the air, as the ancients said, 
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than to develop its national life 
without the help of religion. 
Vain is the builder’s toil, if 
it be not of the Lord’s keeping. 
In the life of any nation, 
religious and moral values are 
indispensable ; and though we 
are comparatively a _ small 
community, we feel that by 
our life of culture and Chris- 
tian living, we are making a 
valuable contribution to the 
cultural and moral progress 
of the Nation. Give us the 
tools and the country will see 
that they will be utilized for 
no other purpose than to 
promote the interests of the 


Confidence begets con- 
fidence ; Trust engenders 
Trust. Whatever may have 


been the flow of events in the 
recent past, we are not here 
to hold a post-mortem exami- 
nation. The present is ours 
and we look forward to a bet- 
ter future. We live in an im- 
perfect world in which we see 
things as in a glass dimly. 
But we have our Christian 
faith to brighten our vision. 
To live is to change; and to 
change is to be perfect. I am 
no prophet, and yet the indi- 
cations are that the faith we 
have placed in the goodwill 
of the Government shall not 
go unrewarded. 
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If anything, through a 
long-term policy, we are re- 
solved to see that our child- 
ren shall not be given the 
benefits of an education, be- 
reft of a religious complexion, 
to which we are pledged in 
virtue of our religious per- 
suasions. The road may be 
long, and even tortuous, but 
we are not loosing sight of 
the goal — known to us, and 
not unknown to those con- 
cerned. All that is necessary 
for our people to remember 
is: (a) that the patient man 
is better than the valiant ; 
(b) that in a spirit of faith 
they must be ready, cost what 
it may, to follow the guidance 
of the Bishops: (c) that they 
must ever hang together — in 
the bonds of common Chris- 


tian fellowship — lest they 
run the risk of hanging 
separately ! 


God, it is said, sometimes 
writes straight in crooked 
lines, and the Church’s policy 
at times is to shoot its arrows 
into the future, which implies 
that it concedes certain things 
temporarily, only that its ulti- 
mate gains may be of endur- 
ing value. George Seldes in 
“ The Vatican, Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow ” makes 
this pertinent observation : 
“Why the Holy See concedes 
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so many things outside of its 
principles, and with such re- 
lative facility, is...... easily 
explainable. It counts on the 
future to restore anything it 
may abandon. Should we be 
scandalised if the Papacy, for 
superior aims and for longer 
existence, shoots its arrows 
into the future? Has it not 
the right to draw upon the 
centuries, after having pro- 
digiously enriched the open- 
ing deposit which a mysteri- 
ous hand had made to its ac- 
count at the beginning ?” 
Obviously, we are called to 
face a situation different from 
the past. Sometimes our Lord 
appears to be asleep if only 
that we may be vigilant. And 
patient vigilance is the price 
of eternal liberty. Religion, 
as the saying goes, has to be 
caught, when at times it can- 
not be taught in adequate 
measure. Fortunately in 
Ceylon there is a_ strong 
parish life ; and if perhaps in 
some places it is not suffi- 
ciently intense, this is the oc- 
casion to speed up. It is a 
sphere in which we have per- 
fect freedom and the widest 
latitude. It is in that setting 
that whatever the deficiencies 
of religious education be, re- 
sulting from the _ present 
system, these will have to be 
made good. We have to cut 
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our coat according to the 
cloth we have. 


As has been pointed out so 
concretely in the Statement, 
the sacrifices made, and the 
principles enunciated and 
consistently held, have cer- 
tainly not been in_ vain. 
Nothing is dead to God; every- 
thing lives to Him; for all 
events are chronicled in the 
Book of Life to bear fruit 
sooner or later. We hope and 
pray that it may be sooner 
than later. 


But even more than schools, 
it is the family that is the 
best cradle of sound educa- 
tion and a healthy civilisa- 
tion. There is hardly any 
sphere of our social life which 
today is so seriously threaten- 
ed from every quarter as the 
family. The great social prob- 
lems are indeed family prob- 
lems: housing, wages, public 
morality, education. “ With- 
out a healthy and vigorous 
family life a people and a 
nation is doomed,” said Pius 
XII, “for the family is the 
fundamental arch on which is 
raised the structure of human 
society.” Therefore he who 
renews the family, renews 
the Nation. The State is what 
families make it to be. There- 
fore all concerned — indi- 
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viduals, public bodies, es- 
pecially the State and the 
Church must endeavour to 
save the family — by im- 
proving economic and social 
conditions ; by fostering the 
proper education outlook. A 


good home must be, in the 
expression of a popular writer, 
a sanctuary of peace, of holi- 
ness, of kindness. of perfect 
agreement, a peaceful resting- 
place. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


SOCIAL TEACHING OF POPE JOHN XXIII (*) 


If one were to examine the 
discourses, the messages, and 
the encyclicals of Pope John 
XXIII, one would be struck 
by his sympathetic sensitive- 
ness to those in suffering. The 
poor, the infirm, the little 
ones, the emigrants, the pri- 
soners, the oppressed, the suf- 
fering members of the Church 
of Silence, — for all these 
the Pope reveals an extra- 
ordinary attachment. But his 
heart goes out especially to 
the workers of the worid. 
For them the Pope has truly 
a maternal benevolence. In 
his Christmas messages to the 
world he has often emphasis- 
ed that human dignity of the 








worker has to be respected, 
that man is not meant for the 
state, but that the goods of this 
world, the entire economy, 
and the State are meant for 
man. 


The Christian Concept of Work 

In his encyclical “ Ad Petri 
Cathedram” and in his radio 
message on the Ist May, 1960, 
the Pope declared that accord- 
ing to the social teachings of 
the Church, human labour 
has not the purely economic 
and community value accord- 
ed to it in the Marxian sys- 
tem. For the Christian human 
work “is a high mission: by 
working, men become the in- 


(*) Summary of an article by A. Brucculeri in “ Aggiornamenti 


Sociali”’, June, 1960. 
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telligent and effective colla- 
borators with God. the Creator 
in making the earth bear fruit 
and prospering. Insofar as 
work is hard and painful, it 
enters into the scheme of God 
the Redeemer, Who having re- 
deemed the world through the 
love and the sufferings of His 
Only Begotten Son, makes of 
human suffering a precious 
instrument of sanctification, 
when united to those of 
Christ.” 


Class and the Social Teaching 

of the Church 

The same encyclical “ Ad 
Petri Cathedram” lays down 
the Church’s acceptance of the 
diversity of classes as a 
natural outcome of human in- 
equality, but also upholds the 
belief in the possibility of 
their agreement and coopera- 
tion. “Those who dare deny 
this difference in the social 
classes,” proclaims Pope John 
XXIII, “are opposing the law 
of nature itself.” On the con- 
trary, “those who would op- 
pose the friendly and essen- 
tial working cooperation bet- 
ween various classes of citi- 
zens, are trying beyond all 
doubt to disturb and disrupt 


human society, with the 
greatest damage and danger 
to private and public ad- 


vantage.” 
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We read in the same docu- 
ment: ‘“ The kind of harmon- 
ious unity which is sought 
among people and nations it 
is necessary to promote more 
and more among classes of 
citizens. Unless this is achiev- 
ed, mutual hatred and rival- 
ries, as We have seen, can 
exist: this will result in dis- 
orderly assemblies, rioting, 
and sometimes, even murders, 
together with the daily dimin- 
ishing and endangering of 
public and private sources.” 


In the mind of the Church 
the class conflict is not an 
absolute necessity, which en- 
genders social evolution and 
progress as the Marxist 
theory of dialectical Materia!- 
ism would have it. The Church 
accepts the activity of the 
class as a means for the de- 
fence and triumph of justice: 
“Individual citizens, indeed, 
and various classes of citizens 
can justly protect their own 
rights, provided this is done 
by legal means, not by vio- 
lence, and provided they do 
not injustly trespass on the 
rights of others, which must 
likewise be held inviolable.” 


Positive and negative aspects 
in the social evolution 


In the social evolution of 
our times, the positive as- 
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pects of inter-class relation- 
ship have been realised: “On 
this point it must be confess- 
ed,’ — says John XXIII — 
“and it gives hope of better 
things for the future, that 
within recent times in some 
places the inter-relationships 
and. discussions are less bitter 
and less difficult.... In fact, 
the distinctive marks of the 
social classes have become less 
noticeable. The classes them- 
selves have become numerous 
since there is no longer ques- 
tion merely of employers and 
employed, and they more 
readily include all citizens: 
to those who have special 
training and skill, the oppor- 
tunity is given to rise also to 
higher ranks of civil society. 
In what particularly concerns 
the wage earner, it is consol- 
ing to observe that all the 
steps recently taken which 
render more human the condi- 
tions which are enjoyed by 
factory workers have not 
merely an economic value, 
but one higher and more in 
keeping with human life.” 


The bright vision of the 
social evolution is, of course, 
not the fruit of a naive opti- 
mism, but it is justified by 
facts. The great movement 
which goes under the name 
of “ Human Relations ”, is one 
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way towards the realization 
of the doctrine of the Church. 
This system, if well under- 
stood, seeks to restore the 
bonds between Capital and 
Labour, basing everything on 
the fundamental dimension of 
the human personality. In the 
past, unfortunately the denial 
of such values originated 
slavery in the ancient world 
and the bondsman in the 
middie age, while our indus- 
trial age invented the system 
of wages with which labour 
is bought in the same way as 
other goods. Today by adopt- 
ing the human relations sys- 
tem, and by fostering mutual 
respect, reciprocal under- 
standing, trust and spirit of 
collaboration, it is sought to 
transform the _ relationship 
between management and 
labour into a brotherly com- 
munity of work. 


The survey of the Pope, 
however, besides the positive 
aspects touches also on the 
negative points: “ There still 
remains a long-way to go, be- 
cause there continue to exist 
too many inequalities, too 
many causes of enmity bet- 
ween various groups on ac- 
count of the false or unjust 
conception of the rights of 
private property which in- 
spires the tenacious resistance 
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of egoism and individualism 
to assert itself. Add to this 
the dread spectre of unem- 
ployment which oppresses 
many with grave anxiety and 
which is aggravated by the 
rapid progress of modern 
techniques in the field of pro- 
duction.” 


It is at this point of the 
encyclical that the Roman 
Pontiff indicates the weakness 
of the present social situation. 
The main root of the trouble 
lies in the fact that the es- 
sential character of property, 
which is not only an individual 
but also a social right, is not 
recognised: “The right to 
own private property,” says 
Pius XI in his Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, “ has 
been given to man by nature, 
or rather by the Creator Him- 
self, both in order that indi- 
viduals may be able to pro- 
vide for their own needs and 
those of their families and also 
that by means of it the goods 
which the Creator has destin- 
ed for the whole human race 
may truly serve this purpose. 
Now these ends cannot be 
secured unless some definite 
and stable order is main- 
tained.” 


The Church has always 
fought against the exclusively 
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individualistic conception of 
property peculiar to Roman 
Law. She recognises the right 
of private property and the 
right to transmit by _in- 
heritance the goods a man has 
as his own. This right cannot 
be destroyed by the State, 
though the latter can regulate 
its exercise for the common 
good. 


Suggestions for some correc- 

tion in the Wage System 

Under the system in which 
he is purely and simply a 
wage earner the workman 
finds himself a stranger in the 
firm in which his productive 
activity is passed over and 
the important ties of solidarity 
existing between Capital and 
Labour are ignored. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, to introduce 
corrections in such a system. 
Men, being unequal in the 
economic sphere and un- 
able to be self-sufficient by 
themselves, meet together 
and exchange their services. 
This reciprocal trade _ is 
carried out through the ex- 
change of labour. Therefore, 
labour is in itsélf jointly 
bound up with Capital. The 
pure wage earning function 
of the worker on the other 
hand, though not in itself an 
illegitimate contract, has been 
reduced to a selfish game in 
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which the capitalists on one 
side and the workmen on the 
other, each pulls his own way 
with the result that conflicts 
rise among them, which lead 
to unjust strikes, and dismis- 
sal from employment. Con- 
sequently the action of the 
employers’ associations and 
the trade unions instead of 
being a bridge of unity be- 
comes an_ instrument of 
struggle and aggression bet- 
ween the employer and the 
employee. Therefore the wage 
contract must be tempered by 
the contract of partnership as 
desired by Pope Pius XI and 
Pope Pius XII. 


Let us act 

Against the complaint that 
the social teaching of the 
Church has not yet been put 
into practice, the Pope says: 
“We are aware that not a few 
of Our Children, because they 
are poor or nearly destitute, 
often make it a ground of 
complaint that the Christian 
social teaching has not yet 
been put into practice. Work in 
this field, then, must be done, 
with zeal and enterprise, not 
only by private citizens, but 
particularly by those who 
hold public office in the State, 
so that Christian social doc- 
trine which Our Predecessors 
on several occasions clearly 
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and wisely proposed and pro- 
claimed, and We Ourselves 
ratify, may as soon as possible, 
— though by graded stages, 
— be made really and 
thoroughly effective.” 


Again the accusation the 
Marxists have levelled at the 
Church, that She preaches 
but does not put Her sermons 
into practice, Pope John 
XXIII. in a speech delivered 
when he was still a Cardinal, 
replied: “ After half a cen- 
tury of experience’ with 
various systems we realise 
how hopeless it is to for- 
mulate a scheme of social 
justice without the Gospel of 
Christ.” 


Socialist propaganda has, 
it is true, supported the rights 
of the workmen, but at the 
same time, it has opened the 
road to an execrable slavery 
such as that of the communisi 
system. 


The fact that the Church 
with Her doctrine and action 
has been unable to realise Her 
programme does not mean 
that She has been passive, 
but that evil forces have pre- 
vented Her from doing so. 
“The Church” — says Pius 
XII — “has been and is con- 
scious of Her responsibility. 
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Without the Church the social 
question is insoluble ; on the 
other hand She is unable to 
solve it alone. Collaboration 
is needed by the intellectual, 
economic, and technical re- 
sources of the public autho- 
rities.” 


It is precisely these public 
authorities, who for a long 
time, under the pretext of the 
Church’s interference in such 
questions, have hindered Her 
action: “If only the Church, 
divinely appointed Mistress 
of justice and love, were 
given everywhere that free- 
dom of action which is Her 
undoubted and _ inalienable 
right, what rich blessings 
would everywhere flow from 
it, what hope, what peace 
would dawn on the nations, 
what valuable, what indis- 
pensable services would be 
devoted to the cause of human 
progress! If the plans which 
men devise for the consolida- 
tion of a lasting peace bet- 
ween nations and between 
classes within the nations, 
were only reinforced by those 
evangelical counsels, which 
preach Christian love in con- 
trast to the restless self-seek- 
ing which is the curse of pub- 
lic and private life, how mary 
tragedies might be avoided, 
what security might be res- 
tored to mankind -” 
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Another reason why the 
Church has appeared inactive 
in the social field is the dulled 
social sensibility, the blind 
and turbulent  conservat- 
ism, which even now, conti- 
nues to prevail among isolated 
individuals and groups, who 
are far from understanding 
the importance and the neces- 
sity of the social problem. 
Unfortunately, among the 
well-to-do, the absolute rulers 
in the industrial, agricultural, 
commercial nd financial 
fields, in one word, among 
those who dominate economic 
life, there are some who do 
not tolerate a social policy, 
that strives to abolish the 
proletariat ; and so they hurl 
anathemas at those democratic 
States, which, they say, have 
become tyrannical and impose 
heavy and unjust taxation 
under the pretext of uplifting 
the continually increasing 
masses by aid and insurance. 


We admit that the move- 
ments which fight for the re- 
valuation of work are liable 
to make mistakes, but these 
mistakes, ought to be correct- 
ed and they should not be the 
occasion for general condem- 
nations and for the approval 
of the unjust reactions of 
interested classes. “ The Chris- 
tian formula” — we say with 
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Cardinal Montini — “ sees the 
evil where it is.... but with 
the intention of helping it, 
curing it, and giving a chance 
for new and creative energies 
to emerge.” 


Justice and Charity 

The encyclical “Ad Petri 
Cathedram” has synthetised 
the social teaching of the 
Church on the classes and has 
stressed the fundamental 
principle that regulates their 
interrelations : “Those citi- 
zens who are less well endow- 
ed with the world’s goods, 
and complain of their too diffi- 
cult standard of life, should 
also know, first, that We feel 
no less grief at their lot ; and 
this not only because We have 
a father’s desire that in social 
matters, justice, which is a 
Christian virtue, should right- 
ly control and rule and share 
the respective relations of the 
classes of citizens, but in 
particular, because We feel the 
deepest grief that the enemies 
of the Church easily abuse 
the unjust conditions of the 
proletariat so as to lure them 
to their own side by false 
promises and specious errors.” 


Face to face with the social 
problem the Church does not 
approve of the facile pro- 
posals of those who seek to 
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solve it through the bene- 
volence of the employer and 
the patience of the employed. 
She does not tolerate a pater- 
nalism, that tries to cover a 
violation of justice with the 
veil of pseudo-charity. Charity 
cannot take the place of jus- 
tice, which has to be given 
under obligation, and which 
is iniquitously denied. It is 
just because of the emphasis 
on justice which permeates 
the Encyclical “Rerum No- 
varum” that this great do- 
cument roused everywhere 
the most profound admiration. 
“Already from the beginning” 
— comments the famous 
Goyau — “Leo XIII points 
out with vehement words the 
incalculable evils the poor 
have to suffer. He does not 
show them as_ incurable 
miseries... but reveals them 
as injustices, which must be 
done away with. This En- 
cyclical is not an invitation 
to give alms, but it establishes 
the foundation of a right on 
Christian principles.” 


Justice, however, must be 
placed side by side with 
charity in order to give con- 
sistency and stability to the 
order of the classes. Justice, 
in fact, will be able to elimi- 
nate the causes of social con- 
flicts, but it will be incapable 
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of uniting the wills of men. 
It is only in union with charity 
that men will feel they are 
members of a great family 
and Children of the same 
Father, Who is in heaven, and 
that they are one Body in 
Christ. 


A famous politician, Cle- 
menceau, said that if only one 
drop of the blood of St. 
Francis of Assisi, would flow 
in the veins of all Christians, 


the world would be soon 
transformed. 


This drop of blood, ulti- 
mately, is nothing else than 
the charity, which sprang 
from the wounded side of the 
Son of Man. Only through 
this charity will classes, 
nations and the whole of man- 
kind become an oasis of last- 
ing peace. 


C. Conte 


An All-India Labour Seminar will be 

held in Hyderabad on March, 11, 12, 

and 13. It has been organised by the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh. 
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Communists Experimenting 

in China 

It is generally admitted 
that the sharpest brains in the 
Communist camp are to be 
found among the Chinese 
Communists and the Chinese 
as a race are a very intelligent 
and shrewd people. It is 
therefore interesting to note 
how Marxian dogma can 
inspire the Chinese leaders to 
make a series of the most 
muddled headed experiments 
in their attempt to prove that 
their basic Marxist principles 
are correct and their Marxian 
dogmas valid. In the year 
1958, more than a millicn 
small steel furnaces had been 
established in the rural areas 
in order to increase the pro- 
duction of steel as rapidly as 
possible. Millions of peasants 
were recruited to set up the 
furnaces, to fire the kilns, to 
feed them with coal, coke and 
iron ore, and to maintain 
them in continuous produc- 
tion. But in March, 1959 at 
the national meeting of the 
delegates of these small steel 
furnaces, it was decided to 
abandon such furnaces and 
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keep only those that produced 
pig iron. The reasons were 
that the use of manual labour 
to break up iron ore was too 
expensive, for cheap crushing 
machines could easily be used, 
that there was a lack of re- 
pair in the plants, the build- 
ings were inadequate, and 
transport facilities poor. 
Moreover it was realised that 
the inexperience and igno- 
rance of millions of peasants 
suddenly transformed into 
steel workers was an im- 
portant factor in the failure 
of the scheme. The quality 
of the material produced by 
the small furnaces had de- 
teriorated considerably, some- 
times because of the use of 
poor cval which gives too 
high a percentage of sulphur 
in pig-iron, thus rendering it 
unusable. The unpredictable 
rainy season that turns the 
whole countryside into a 
quagmire for weeks at a time 
prevented transportation of 
the required material to the 
furnaces, brought about a 
flooding of the open pits, and 
ruined some of the stored 
material. 
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The result of the experi- 
ment has been the return to 
the pre-1958 position so as to 
provide the really good fur- 
naces with the best coal and 
the high grade ores, for there 
is great need of good quality 
steel. Arrangements have 
therefore been made to direct 
the materials to the places 
where they can be most suit- 
ably utilised for the produc- 
tion of high grade steel. 
Transport has been the main 
bottleneck and a reorganisa- 
tion of transport facilities is 
being undertaken. 


The year 1959 has been a 
year of readjustment. A 
serious effort to adapt tie 
iron and steel industry to the 
realities of the country was 
made. About a_ thousand 
groups of small furnaces, 
mostly built in 1958, were 
as far as possible in places 
accessible to ore and coal so 
as to minimise the burden on 
transport. Technical improve- 
ments were developed by the 
more experienced workers. 
The small furnace has helped 
to spread the iron and steel 
industry in several new areas 
of the country. 


Compared with the years 
1957 to 1959, the year 1960 has 
been for China rather a dull 
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year. In 1957, there was the 
revival of free speech — ‘let 
a hundred flowers bloom’ — 
followed by the sudden change 
from free speech to terror. In 
1958, millions were sent from 
the cities to primitive vil- 
lages, and the communes were 
started. In 1959, there were 
discreet but clear signs of re- 
laxation, when economists 
said openly what they thought 
of the Great Leap forward 
and the communes, and the 
fierce reaction at the August 
party meeting to such rightist 
opportunist enemies. 1960 
was marked as a year of dis- 
cipline dedicated to _ the 
“Thoughts” of Mao and to 
agriculture. There was an in- 
credible amount of adulation, 
of calls for the study of the 
Thoughts, of praise in novels, 
plays, songs and speeches for 
their author, endless repeti- 
tions of the same hymn. Yet 
there were complaints of the 
non-cooperation of the youth, 
many of whom, especially 
among the educated, were 
only pretending to be con- 
vinced. The President of the 
Peking University was re- 
moved from his post for his 
vitriolic attack on the policies 
of the party and the govern- 
ment. 


In 1960, the Party still 
maintained its direct rule, 
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pushing aside the Government 
organisations. There was a 
struggle for the upkeep of 
discipline even inside the 
Party ranks. At the end of 
the year a new campaign of 
words began, exhorting the 
Party members to obey Party 
orders. Criticism and dis- 
satisfaction with the regime 
was strictly repressed. Since 
1959 the ban on newspapers 
leaving the country is still in 
force, but the truth still leaks 
out through newspaper smug- 
gling in Honkong. 


In foreign relations, the 
event of the year has been 
the friction between the 
Kremlin and Peking, a pain- 
ful episode in the modern 
history of world communism. 
The inner story of the month- 
long conference of 81 com- 
munist parties in Moscow has 
not been made public. Al- 
though the published state- 
ment of the conference stres- 
ses the unity of delegates and 
their respective countries, the 
authoritative Red Flag car- 
ried an editorial which showed 
Peking still unrepentant. 


The causes of friction 
seem to be the claim of the 
USSR to head the Communist 
camp. The Chinese admit that 
while the Soviet Union is 
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carrying out the full-scale 
construction of a communist 
society, other countries of the 
socialist camp are successfully 
laying the foundations of so- 
cialism, and some of them 
(obviously Peking) have al- 
ready entered the period of 
construction of a developed 
socialist society. For Mao, the 
Chinese have already laid the 
foundations of socialist so- 
ciety. They only need to per- 
fect it and the communes 
were the first step towards 
complete communism. But 
the Moscow Statement claims 
that the USSR is the only 
country on the way towards 
Communism, the other com- 
munist countries are. still 
miles behind. Russia has a pri- 
vileged position in the march 
of history ; she is the leader. 


This way of speaking is not 
palatable to China. The eco- 
nomic situation in China how- 
ever does not allow the 
Chinese Communists to be too 
bold in their claims, for tar- 
gets have not been fulfilled. 
Instead, hunger and poverty 
stalk the land. There is great 
scarcity of food-grains, tex- 
tiles, sugar and edible oil.: 
The blame for all this is at- 
tributed to the vagaries of un- 
kind Nature, as if the com- 
munes had done no damage. 
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Today the communes enjoy a 
nominal existence, thus re- 
establishing the former sys- 
tem. The labour brigades are 
now considered to be the 
backbone of agricultural cr- 
ganisation. The communal 
kitchens are still maintained 
to feed the millions. 


At the same time, the 
foreign policy of the Chinese 
communists has not changed. 
They do not believe in peace- 
ful co-existence; they have 
practically wiped out the 
Tibetan nation, and are still 
in possession of nearly 40,000 
square miles of India’s north- 
ern border territory. Nepal 
and Bhutan are already feel- 
ing the Chinese expansionist 
pressure. Burma has suc- 
cumbed to Chinese influence 
at the expense of her friend- 
ship with India. And the 
Communist party in India can 
boldly assert that our dif- 
ferences with China are 
merely a ‘minor controversy ’ 
in the words of Mr. B. T. 
Ranadive. There is very little 
in the modern world to com- 
pare with the fierce fanaticism 
of the Communists especially 
of the Chinese brand. 1961 
will certainly witness a fur- 
ther evolution in their ideo- 
logy and their tactics, the 
more so. since the new 
American President has out- 
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lined a much more construc- 
tive policy for the free nat- 
ions to implement. 


Unemployment 

It is always very difficult 
to obtain statistics of unem- 
ployment in India. As nearly 
70 per cent of our people are 
engaged in agriculture, there 
is a large amount of disguis- 
ed unemployment since on 
the land there is always some 
work for everyone to do, for 
the same amount of work 
tends to divide itself among a 
larger number of workers. 
But in the urban centres, 
Employment Exchanges fur- 
nish the main data on the in- 
crease or decrease of unem- 
ployment. However even 
these figures are deceptive, 
for they provide a very rough 
guide to the extent of un- 
employment. Many workers 
do not know of the existence 
of the employment exchanges, 
and the employers do not 
make use of them as they 
should. They mirror only a 
percentage of the total un- 
employed in urban areas. 


In the first five year plan, 
although there is a chapter on 
employment, no figures are 
given of the numbers unem- 
ployed. It was noticed that 
after the stoppage of the 
Korean war, there was an in- 
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crease in unemployment es- 
pecially in urban areas as this 
was dully reflected in the sud- 
den spurt in applications for 
employment at the employ- 
ment exchanges from 3.37 
lakhs in March, 1951 to 5.22 
lakhs in December, 1953 and 
further to 6.92 lakhs in Decem- 
ber 1955. 


The second five year plan 
discussed the problem of em- 
ployment in morc. explicit 
terms. First, there were the 
existing unemployed in the 
urban and rural centres. 
Secondly, there was the in- 
crease in the existing labour 
force of about two million a 
year to be considered, and 
thirdly, there were the un- 
employed in rural occupations 
and those engaged in house- 
hold occupations in urban 
areas. 


The employment surveys 
which were undertaken dur- 
ing the first plan period re- 
vealed that in urban areas 
about 8 to 10 per cent of the 
employable population or 
roughly 2.5 million persons 
were unemployed. To this was 
to be added ihe figure of 3.8 
millions during the five years 


of the second plan, viz., the 
new entrants to the urban 
labour force. In the rural 
areas some 2.8 million persons 
were found to be unemployed, 
mainly from the ranks of agri- 
cultural workers, as discover- 
ed by the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. Since it was assum- 
ed by the planners that the 
total number of new entrants 
to the labour force was to be 
10 millions during the five 
years of the second plan, it is 
obvious that the new entrants 
to the rural labour force 
would be 6.2 millions. 


Thus the total number of 
unemployed during the se- 
cond five year plan was ex- 
pected to be 2.5 million urban 
unemployed plus 3.8 million 
rural unemployed, plus the 10 
million new entrants to the 
labour force during the period 
of the second plan, totalling 
in all some 15.3 millions. The 
objective of the second plan 
was to provide sufficient job 
opportunities for the 10 mil- 
lion new entrants into the 
labour force. But according 
to the draft of the third plan 
achievement is likely to have 
fallen short of this target. 
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